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Dr. SAMUEL — 


SIR, 
S your journey to the Weſtern Illes 

has occaſioned a variety of publica- 

tions, it may not be improper to ſend ſome 


thoughts upon the ſubject, as my know- 


ledge of Scotland, and of the Iſles has been 
fomewhat conſiderable. 


A production from a writer who paſſes a 
dictatorial ſentence upon men of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed abilities, might have raiſed the 
curioſity of the public, which indeed has 
been much N as little or nothing 

B ＋ 5 


LE. 
has been found in your performance, ex- 
cept ſome few common obſervations, and 
an ill natured aſſertion that the poem of 
Fingal was à modern production in the laſt 
century: Beda, an antient author, who 
died in the year 735, began his eccleſiaſt- 
ical hiſtory of the Angles with a curious de- 
ſcription of the ſituation of Britain, its an- 
tient inhabitants, and the preduce of her 
Iſles : he takes notice of the cattle and corn 
of Scotland, and the Orcades, the nature of 
her fowls, ærial, aqueous & domeſtic, her 
rivers abounding with fiſh, and her medi- 
cinal waters; the beauty and variety of her 
ſhells, on which he makes judicious and 
manly obſervations with her mines of braſs, 
iron, lead, ſilver, and precious ores ; all 
| which you have in a matiner totally ne- 
_—Z... „„ 


=. Had you given yourſelf the trouble to 
| pry into the natural or artificial produc- 
| tions of North Briton, you might have de- 
2 ſerved well of your country, but in this 
you have been greatly wanting, your time 
| being ſpent rather in idle and trifling amuſe- 
ments, than in ſolid inveſtigation and 
ſearch. The city of St, Andrew's itſelf might 
have furniſhed matter for many manly and 
judicious remarks, it having been a ſemi- 


nary 
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Z nary of learning for more than a thouſand. 
% years, and rendered a royal foundation in 
1412, during the captivity of K. James I. 
then in England, but who had improved 
in the ſeveral branches of literature then in 
| uſe, fo well, and had conceived fuch an 
opinion of the Englith colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, that the Univerſity of St. 
Andrew's was modelled thereby: Here have 
been educated men of the higheſt literary 
merit: George Buchanan, whom you your- 
ſelf affect to —— was an alumnus 
there, ſa was Lord Napier the wonderful 
inventor of Logarithms, as alſo David 
Gregory, whoſe book of ders is a work 
coeval with the fun, 2 | , 2 ITO 
i The reign of James II. was no les au- 
2 fpicious to the ſciences than that of his fa« 
ther: He founded the college of Glaſgow, 
anno 1453s ze. anti endowed it with every pri- 
vilege in the power of a ſovereign to grant, 
the diploma crecting it into an univerſity. 
being wrote in ſuch ample terms, and in 
ſuch elegant Latin, that I doubt if you Dr. 
Samuel Johnſon could go beyond it; here 
men of real learning * frequently reſi- 
ded, among whom Mr. Robert Simpſon, 
whoſe conic ſections and other works are 
 bafficicnt to enoble him to the lateſt poſte- 
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rity. What need I mention the two uni- 


verſities of Aberbeen and Edinburgh, the 


one founded by King James IV. the fame 


who married lady Margaret Tudor, and the 


latter by King James VI. great grandſon to 


the former prince, and who afterwards aſ- 
cended the throne of England ; both theſe 
univerſities have produced men of the moſt: 
extenſive knowledge and abilities. 


The counties of Berwick and Eaſt Lo- 
thian ſo beautifully diverſified: with trees, 
and with corn, ſo well peopled, ſo full of 
villages and gentlemens ſeats, ſo remarkable 
for the fine ſituation of three royal bo- 


roughs, might claim the attention of a ſtran- 


ger come to obſerve ; Iam ſure. no country 
abounds in better wheat and is crowned 


with more exuberant harveſts: Here are 
many mines of coal, works of falt, and the 


coaſt is one continued fiſhery, neither i 18 


Fife inferior to the Lothians; it conſiſts of 
200, ooo inhabitants, one city, | thirteen, 


royal borougia nd was frequently the re- 


ſidence of kings, its coals and ſalt are inex- 


hauſtible: Here are beautiful gardens, ſome 


of them laid out in the niceſt taſte and nu- 
trive of any ſpecies of trees; the gardens. 
of Sir Robert Henderſon, both: at Forde} 


ex Otterſtoun, re vie with any I have 
Ken 3 
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ſeen ; ſtrange you ſhould ſo much dwell 
upon the want of trees in a country Where 
garden ground does ſo much abound. ©; 


1 


Your croffing over to Dundee, has in- 
deed taken up ſome writing, while the me- 
andrings of the Tay the fineſt river in Scot- 
land is almoſt neglected, and indeed ſo has 
the town, tho' but few excell it in plea- 
ſantneſs of ſituation, neatneſs of ſtreets, 
ſtatelineſs of buildings, extent ot proſpect, 
convenience of living, ard adapted to every 
public utility; it ſtands in the neighbour- 
hood of a diſtiict as remarkable for fine 


heat as any in the Britiſh empire. Upon 
the Tay ſtands the caſtle of Broughtie, firſt 
duilt by Agricola, the ſame who on the moor 


of Munrouman not far from Dundee routed 


with a terrible flaughtzr anno 85, the united 


army of the Britons, then commanded by 
the Galdach, 1. ©; the Caledonian King. | 


It ſeems you have been in great haſte 
when at Aberirothic, a 272 eautiful town, 
and once ſo remarkable for a large and vo- 
luminous abbey,” where not only parlia- 


ments were held, but the aſhes of kings and- 


princes were depoſited; the letter wrote from 
the nobility of Scotland to the Pope, on the 
13th of April 1320, and dated at Aberbro- 
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one pariſh; and the former is by far the 


ſand inhabitants, though but eight miles 


6 


thick is in ſuch pure Latin, that I doubt 
much if yourſelf could exceed it; you might 
indeed pretend in an aſſuming tone, to con- 
demn, but ſure I am, your cenſyres like 
tome of your obſei vations would be ll toun- 
ded. At this very time is to be ſeen tjge 
burial place of William the Lyon, whoſe 
aſhes were interied there. 


'Tis needleſs to follow you thro' your =” 
dry and tedious e till your 
arrival in Coll, where it ſeems you ent | 
more time than in places of greater conſe- 

uence, for I truly believe, that among 

e Weſtern Iſles there is not one more bar- 
ren in its ſoil, or of fewer natural advan- 
tages; the iſland is about 12 miles long, and 
4 broad at a medium, but ſo poor that there 
are not in it above ſixty families, or in 
other words, not above ſix hundred inhab- 
itants: it has neither church, chapel or any 
place of worſhip. Tyriff, and it form but 


moſt populous, as it contains about 2 thou- 


long and four broad; the name of the Iſle 
itſelf is from the galick Tyriff, the coun- 
try of the racers; there being a plain about 
a mile over, as fine as any in the univerſe, 
and having in the middle a riſing every way 

25 delightful ; 
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delig htful ; it has the fineſt hard and to 
be ls with; its horſes-are ſmall, like thoſe 
of Shetland, hut more ſpirited, lively, and 
better ſhaped; the name of the harbour Sca- 
raniſh is half Daniſh, half Iriſh, but ma- 
ny of the Hamlets are entirely from the 
Danes, Kirkipol, Heylepol, Hulapul, and 
Croſſapul, it's ſoil is capable of any im- 
provement, and at this very time the pro- 
prietor the age of Argyle has a thouſand 
pound ſterling per annum of rent from it. 
Here are — autiful caves, and at the 
ſouthern part a conſiderable high mountain, 
= whence on the 13th of December 
„L had perhaps as full a view of the 
He * as perhaps ever any prone had be. 
fore or fince. 


| It was about eight i in Mis morning 8 0 
by means of a ſtrong and lively refraction, 
I Þcheld this wonderful ſight, the mornin 
was adorned with the refalgent. beams ns 
the eaſt, and appeared in her faffron drefs 
uſhoring in the fun as he advanced. From 
the time of my being on the ſummit, till 
the upper umb of the ſun appear ed was 
| Half an pony during which che 11 Iſles he 
came gradually more viſible ; when halt u 
the view was moſt diſtin, but when whol 1 
oy” 1t was fainter. From this place I be- 


C 2 held. 


With Mull; but to the Wa b S. of theſe, the | 
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held the feveral iſles with wonder and a- 
ſtoniſhment, and only lament that I did 
not adore the God of nature ſufficiently 
for the ſight that I ſaw, The iſles except 
ſuch as were hid by the higher, or lay too 
near to, be diſcerned then, appeared to ad- 
vantage: The Iſle ot Skie which: is near 
forty "two miles long and eight broad at a 
medium, and whoſe hamlets and harbours 
are generally from the Daniſh language, 
was abundantly diſcernible, the ſouthern 
parts 9: the long iſle were no leſs ſo, Barra 
an iſland five miles over; and at the foot of 
fouth Uiſt appeared like a ſugar loaf : The 
Iſle of Mull about 24 miles long and generally 
broad, was very viſible, as was Jona 2 miles 
long, that once famous ſeminary of learn- 
ing, and burial place of the Scottiſh Kings: 
Cairnburgh, a ſmall iſland; about half a 
mile long, and naturally ſo ſtrong by:means 
of an impetuous current that no ſhip.could 
lye againſt it, was apparent, notwithſtand- 
ing it is ſo contiguous to Mull, as te be ſe- 
ated by a channel only 500 yards over; 
1 are the remains of a rt built by the 
Danes, who alſo gave it the name; Gome 
tra and Ulya, being ſmall, feemed by reaſon | 
of their 3 to form but one continent 


0 Jura about as miles long and 16 
broad, 
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broad, appeared whole and entire; its paps 
vitz two high mountains roſe gradually by 
mmneans of the ſun's refraction in the form of 
> ſugar loaf, and making nine tenths of a 
1% regular cone, the diameter of whoſe baſe. is 
7 each about 1 30 yards, and the height about 
500; to the ſouth of this, lyes the iſland 
of Iſla, only ſeparated by a ſound, and in 
extent 24 miles long and equally broad; it 
was the reſidence of the lord of the iſles; 
and is now worth an hundred thouſand 
pound ſterling: It is ſeperated by a channel 
about 21 miles over from Ireland, of which 
> Thad as clear a view as if ſeen by the naked 

eye in a clear day at the diſtance of 20 miles, 
for in September 1766, the coaſt of France 
did not appear more viſible about ten 
in the morning from the gate of Dover Caſs 


MY 


teat 


ſun. How did it become me to ſay with ex- 
taſy ? how wonderful are thy works O God? 
every one of which is an earth full of thy 
wiſdom? Never man had an ampler view 

of them at one time, a view ten thouſand 
times nobler than what could be conveyed 


by a map, or any other repreſentation. 


whole were abſorded in the brightneſs of the 
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But, Sir, as you dwell fo long on Coll, 
tis aſtoniſhing you ſaw nothing of M*Lean 
the poet, a man fo univerſally known there 
and in Tyriff, and this leads to conſider 
your aſſertion that the poem of Fingal was 
modern, and compoſed in the laſt century. 


On entering into this debate, I would 
beg to inform you, that I am no way con- 
nected with James M*Pherſan, nor yet Mr. 
Becket the publiſher of Fingal, theſe gen- 
tlemen are abler than I to refute your argu- 
ment; the former being a native High- 


lander, the Iriſh language was natural to 


him, whereas by me, it was but partly acqui- 


red, beſides as the M Pherſon's are the moſt 
ancient branch of the Clancattan, and ſa 
numerous as to poſſeſs the whole diſtrict of 
Radenoch, and to conſiſt of 50 heads of | 
families, and ſo high minded as every one 


to be called by the name of the farm they 


live in; tis ſtrange you did not mention gl 
any of the battles between them and the 
clan Cameron, which were frequently ex- 


ceeding fierce; for I remember. in April 
1741--M<Pherſon of Innernachaun, thewed 


me the ſpot where the Camerons and M? 
Pherſons fought a pitched battle, whereon | 
according to him the latter were victorious, 


＋ 


( + 


but when talking to the Camerons on the 
! Tubject, I was told a quite contrary tale? 


l do not remember to have heard much 
ot heroic poetry in Earſe, while in the north 
Highlands, but indeed in the weſt where 
the Earſe is more pure and incorrupted, I 
heard of ſome ſublime productions in that 
Þ language. DOT OY 


Mir. M*Lean of Leadh, brother to Hec= 
tor M*Lean, of Coll, told me at Breaka- 
chie, that M*Lean the poet had by him 
> compoſitions as elevated and ſublime as an 
ta be met with in Homer or Virgil: I ſaw 
the manuſcript in Colls hand, and heard 
him read ſeveral paſſages every way heroic : 
l Town that the diſtrict of Morvern, which 
zs but barren and does not exceed 50% per 
annum, does not ſeem to me to have been 
the ſcence of action; it certainly was ano- | 
ther Morvern, from whence the preſent has 
derived its name. 


T 


If the ſcene of action happened in Mor- 
vern, there occurs a pretty ſtrong argument 
that the poem of Fingal was either of a 
much older date than you would admit, or 
| = elſe that the compoſer had purpoſely paſſed 
cover an incident which might have been 
17 . : wrought 
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| wrought up to 4 perfect embelliſhment of 


any Epic Poem. 


The harbour of Tobermorrie . the Iſle 
of Mull is almoſt oppoſite to the weſtern 


part of Morven, and ſeparated from it by a 
ſound about a mile over, nor ever did I read 


the ſtriking account of the ſea fight between 
the Phenician and Egyptian fleets. ſo nobly 


| deſcribed in the ſecond book of Telema- 


chus, without Tobermorie (i. e. the king's 
Great Well) occurring to my mind ; it lies 
within ſix miles of the ocean, and forms a 
beautiful deep bay in the form of -a Demi 
Ellipſe, bounded by the tranſverſe axis, the 
length of which from rhe rock of Muis- 
niſh to the upper end of the little iſland 


Calva, is three miles neacly, and its Demi 
lonjugate running into the ſhore is about a 


mile, it is on every point ſheltered from the 


winds, and the ſhort ſound between Calva 


and Mull might be a place of ſafety for 
numbers of ſmall craft, as the ſame is about 


half a mile long, and two hundred Ton 


broad at a medium. 


Sure I am the harbour of Tobermorrie 
deſerved a place in Fingal, fully as well as 


Tenedos in the Aneid or Lemnos itſelf in 
the — 


Beſides 
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Beſides had Fingal been modern, it cer- 
tainly would have made mention of the 
Gallicia, the Spaniſh admiral's ſhip, which 


in the year 1588, after traverſing the eaſt- 
ern coaſt of Scotland, and doubling Strath- 


navern, retired in a leaky condition into the 


ſound of Mull for ſhelter ; but here ſhe was 


ſunk within about thirty yards of the ſhore, 


ſome of the crew who landed, were hoſpit- 


ably entertained by the natives, but the 


greater part travelled in a diſmal ſituation ; 


However, they fiſhed for their bread, and 
ſo introduced the method of profiting by 


this neceflary article of ſubſiſtence, in this 
ſetting an example to the natives which J 


am ſorry to ſay, they till very lately almoſt 
totally neglected: Trials have been made 
for fiſhing up the wreck, and ſo late as Au- 
_ guſt 1737 Captain Roe, a man who had 
fiſhed up ſeveral wrecks upon the coaſt of 
Shetland, and underſtood the properties of 
the diving bell to perfection, for near two 
months rode at anchor almoſt above the 
very ſpot where the wreck itſelf lay con- 


ceal'd : Several times the divers went down, 


found her of a vaſt ſize, equal to one of our 


ninety gun ſhips, upon her right ſide, her 


decks which were entire facing the weſtward - 


and her head in toward ſhore; the windlaſs 
whole, the gangway ſound, her mizen and 
D foremaſt 
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foremaſt ſtill ſtanding, and her ſtern but 
little feſtered or corrupted: However, the 
hatchways were ſo ſtrongly barricaded, that 
it was impoſſible to get into the cabin or 
hull, where tis thought the money was 
depoſited, which in the opinion of every 
_ perſon was very conſiderable, as the mili- 


29 cheſt 8 paying the troops was there. 


Had any perſon intended to paſs a com- 


2 60 on James M Pherſon, he could not 
ave, thought of a nobler than that of * 
him the author of Fingal. 


The ſeveral e epic poems tat have appeared 
in the world, do in moſt things reſemble 
each other, whereas F ingal is almoſt an 
original.; many things in the Ihad and 
Aneid are alike, whole lines, nay periods 
have been tranſlated, though it is not in the 
nature of a genius to be a copieſt, and when 
he does copy he falls ſhort of the original, 
a juſt puniſhment for having clogged his 
own invention with the fetters of imitation ; 
when he appears an original then he excells; 
the affront given by /Eneas to Queen Dido, 
being the aſſigned cauſe for a ſtated. enmity 
between Rome and Carthage, and the call- 
ing out of the womb of time, a ſeries of 


heroes from Æneas to Auguſtus Cæzar, are 
perhaps 


E 


perhaps nobler Epiſodes than ever entered 
into the heart of any other poet. Lucan 
undertook a poem, the ſubject of which was 
a recent hiſtory: the ago of the times 
and notoriety of the event were a clogg to 
=_ OY invention. 


The gr cater the ſubject the Sree the 
difficulty: Cæſar and Pompey were cer- 
tainly men of more conſequence than 
Agamemnon or Hneas, and the war wa- 
ged before the walls of Troy, were but 
frays of children when compared with the 
civil wars of Rome, in which her moſt war- 
like ſons fought for the empire of the 
Won. | 


No charaRchy were better drawn than 
thoſe of Cato, of Cæſar and of Pompey; 
the gods are laid aſide, as fables more a- 
dapted to the age of Priam and Latimus, 
than to the wars of Rome, wherein Cæſar 
gaveadeadly woundto the ſuperſtition of the 
druids, by commanding to cut trees in the 
| foreſt of Marſeilles, in order to be made 1n- 
to warlike inſtruments, notwithſtanding 
the frightful ſtories, that the wood was 
haunted by Furies, and that immediate 
death would be the fate of hini who ſhould 
ſtrike the. blow :- If the author of Fingal 
| P > ou 
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was indebted to any poet it was to Lucan, 
ſince each of them ſung real not imaginary 
heroes, and yet the preſumption 1s that the 
Fingal was prior to the Pharſalia. 


Where 1s the improbability of a poem 
being wrote in the Earſe language, more 
than in the Latin or Greek? the rage and 
paſſion of ſuperiors, the valour and ferocity 
of inferiors being no leſs among the ſpeak- 
ers of Earſe, than thoſe of Greek and of 
Latin: many words of the latter are deri- 
ved from the former, as Arduus from the 
celtic ard high, ſolſtice from ſol, and that 
fromſeul the eye, amunition from. munio to 
fortify and that from mun the back, animated 
from the Greek and Latin animus, and 
that from the celtic anam the ſoul; the 
Earſe language 1s full, ftrong, manly and- 
ſignificant ; it can be turned into every ſpe- 
cies of verſification, and originally had an 
alphabet of its own. "3 


/ You certainly have heard of the book of 
ö Pſalms, or collection of Poems made by 
Ezra the Prieſt, and as much preferable to 
thoſe of Greece or Rome, as the meridian 
light of the ſun is to the morning or even- 

ing twilight; the ſubject of the firſt is the 
great God, his works of creation, provi- 
2 png _ dence 
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dence and redemption, whereas that of the 


latter is various, ſometimes of fictitious 


deities, ſometimes of kings who had delu- 
ged the earth with blood; at another time 
of wreſtlers, racers, courſers and ſorcerers; 

or if you will of Cæſar and the fun: Had you 
read the Pſalms. with that attention, which 
you would fain have people think you had 
given to the plays of Shakeſpear,. you 
would have ſpoken. leſs illiberally of Mr. 
Knox and the other reformers of North 
Britain, Tumults and violence, nay ruf 
| fians of reformation” are phraſes which an 
8 Engliſhman ſhould never drop from his pen: 
And what is more you have attributed to 
the © waſte of reformation” the ruins of 
che cathedral of Elgin; whereas that ſtately 
ſtructure was deſtroyed almoſt 200 years 
before the reformation, and that by the 


Earl of Buchan, from a pique at the biſhop 


of Murray, anno 1347, after it had ſtood 
127 years. Other noble edifices fell a vic- 
tim to rage and not to the reformation: 
The famous abbey of Melroſe was deſtroyed 
by the Engliſh in 1544, that of Dryburgh 
by the ſame, Aberbrothwick was burnt by 
he”; and the. cathedra] of. Aberdeen 
which had been ninety years in building was 
after ſtanding twenty years ruined by the 
# barons of the Mearns, who demoliſhed the 
3 _. monaſteries 
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monaſteries of the black And grey F riars, 
robb'd the cathedral, ſpoiled it of its coſtly 
jewels and ornaments, deſtroyed the chan- 
cel, and ſhipped the lead, bells and other 
utenſils for Holland, with an intent to dif- 

ſe of them there, but in this they were 
diſappointed, for the whole was ſunk not 
far from the Girdleneſs, almoſt in ſight of 
the town. Was one to form a judgment 
of you from your words in p. 48 about this 
matter, I ſhould be apt to conclude you was 
a Roman Catholic : I hope every reader 
« will rejoice that this cargo of ſacrilege 
« was loſt at ſea.” I prefume that the or- 
der of council for taking away the lead that 
covered the cathedral of Elgin was long after, Z i 
J am apt to believe it was in the time of i 
Montroſe, anno 1645, he had a numerous 
band of Roman Catholics, viz. 1800 M- : 
Donalds from the north of Ir eland, and 
nearly the ſame number from the Hebrides, 


who were of 1 ſame e 


As you are ignorant of the Earſe, 1 af 7 | 
beg leave to inform you, that the verſion 
of the Pſalms in that tongue is as noble, 
elevated and melodious as that 1 in the En- 


glith by Tate and * 


'Your 


oY any idea, it was very improperly applied to 
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Your interencefrom Mr. Hector M*Leans 
faying that he did not ule the Earſe tranſla- 
tion of the new teſtament. becauſe he could 
make the text more intelligible to his au- 
ditors, by, an .extemporary verſion, 1s far. 
| from being juſt; for the language of the tran- 
ſlation is no leſs the language of the iſle of 
Coll, than the Ianguage of theEngliſh tran- 
ſation is that of Sheepys Thanett or the 
Iſle of Wight. | 


You was much miſtaken, in thinking 
that you loſt ſome of his good will by 
treating an heretical writer with more re- 
* gard than in his opinion an heretic could 
« deſerve.” As I knew the gentleman, ſo 

l can with freedom and pleaſure remove any 
;W finiſtrous ſneer at his © orthodoxy which 
7 you honoured not much cenſuring his aſ- 
perity.” Of which laſt word if I can have 


Mr. M*Lean : Heretic is in no uſe with the 
Scots clergy, and more frequent in Italy 
than in North Briton. I wiſh the ill na- 
tur'd epithets, ſectary and hereitic were ne- 
ver to be heard: Your acquaintance with 
the Rev. Mr. M Queen in Skye, and the 
other Mr. M*Lean in Mull, was a ſufficient 
recompence for your tour to the Iſles, they 
being miniſters of great learning, politeneſs 

| and 
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and generoity ; ; 1 was intimate with them, 
and heartily join in whatever can be faid 
either to their praiſe, or to that of Mr. M. 
Leod of Raaſa, and Sir Allan M Lean: I 
with they had ſeen your manuſeript before 
it went to the preſs; many errors, natural, 
Hiſtorical, and geographical would have been 
corrected, and a parcel of idle tales more fit 
for children than men of underſtanding 
would have continued in darkneſs or obli- 
vian; your forced concluſions ſo unbecom- 
ing a man the leaſt acquainted with e 
would have been ſuppreſſed. 


Theſe ee would have told you 
that the Earſe language is adapted to poetry, 
and that the meridian brightneſs thereof, 
was in the time of Columbus and his fol- 

lowers, it being not only the vernaculum 
of the ifles, but of Scotland in general, as 
the names of rivers, and their diſtricts with 
other local diſignations abundantly ſhow ; 

according to Beda, there were no leſs than 
five different tongues ſpoken in Britain at 
one period, viz, that of the Angles who 


came from Jutland, that of the Britons, 
that of the Picts, and that of the Scots, be- 
ſides the Latin language, which from the 

eruſal of the ſcriptures became common to 
the whole: The Earſe was then in the high- 
| | eſt 


( 25 ) | 
eſt eſteem; the Engliſh gory were ſent 
to Scotland to be educated ; nay Oſwin, 4 
King of Mercia, and of the ſouthern pro- | i 
vinces, was baptized and brougkt- up in the 
Scots ſeminaries, and inſtructed. in their 
language, ſo as to ſpeak it fluently: 8 
whom we formerly named, is called inte 
pres vigilantiſſimus, and Eatta Abbott be 
| Melroſe is termed vir reverendiſſimus ac 
manſuetiſſimus from the celtic manis (pity) 
I fear your warm and adventitiqus expreſſi- 
ons about the reformers, will preclude you 
from this laſt appellation, no leſs than your 
ſneering expreſſion, P, 216. A Scotch- 
man mult be a very ſturdy moraliſt who : 
does not love Scotland hetter than truth, f 
he will always love it better than enquiry, | 
and if falſhood flatters his vanity, will 
„not be very. diligent to detect it, neither 
* ought the Engliſh to be much influenced : 
„ by Scotch authority.“ Strange that a 
man penſioned by the Government ſhould | 
write ſo unlike a gentleman, revive the na- 
tional diſtinction aboliſhed by the Uni 
the very firſt article of eh ought to oma 
Mags rel elf 0 


"if you e aer TR NO er | | \ 
think charitably of your fellow ſubjects? For q 
the N orth Britons whom you 1 de- 

E | _ ſerve 


( 6 ) 
ſerve your good opinion, difference of coun- 
trys is nothing at all, 'tis what every good 
man looks on with deteſtation according to 


the words of Mr. Hill, in the Poem called 
he North Star. 


Periſh the peeviſh thought, to cuſtom grown, 
That makes Men blind to merits, but their own ; 
Britons and Ruſſians differ but in name, | 
In natures ſenſe, all nations are the ſame ; 

One Univerſe, claims one Creators care, 

And man is reaſons ſubject every where. 


This quotation 1s from a real gentleman who 
without doubt had a chearfulneſs in his own 
breaſt, known only to thoſe who feel it, 
vhen ſpeaking or writing in terms expreſſive 
of univerfal good-will, poor man I wiſh I 
could fay the fame thing of you? *Tis hoped 
that neither Enghſhmen nor Scotchmen 
will be influenced by your authority, for I 
aſſure you it is not good. 


Had you peruſed that glorious compoſi= | 
tion the firſtpſalm, you wou'd have nipped 
your peviſhneſs in the bud, but now you 
fit in the ſeat of the ſcorner : Had you read 
Beda who I believe loved truth and peace, 
you would have found that in the time of 
Columbus and his followers, people could 
| | -read, 
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read, write and inveſtigate things with pro- 


priety: he was preſent at the conteſt be- 
tween the delegates about keeping Eaſter, 


which happened in 664 and when he him- 
felf was 19 years old, univerſally refpected 


and regaled : Charity which thinketh no 
evil inclines me to believe that the image of 
God is every where, that there are men of 
real integrity in all countries, and to my 


certain knowledge thoſe whom you. mention 


are every way ſo. 


The corruption of the Celtic flowed from 
the invaſion of the Danes, noleſs than the cor- 
ruption of the Latin, from the wrup- 
tion of the Goths and Vandals into. Italy : 
While theſe poſſeſſed the Hebrides, they 


built forts, in the moſt conſiderable iſles, and 


introduced their language with their arms: 


The conqueſt of ſmall iflands, ſeparated by 
dangerous ſounds, became eaſy to people 


who had large veſſels, and provided they had 


not invaded the main land, they might 


have retained the iſles for many centuries, 


as the fleet of Scotland was not able to cope 
with that of Denmark. „ 


The deſtruction of the Danes upon the 
continent was the cauſe of abandoning the 


iſles, yet not without leaving behind them 


E 2 every 
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every veſtige of cruelty: They pulled down 
forts and caſtles, deſtroyed churches, vio- 
lated the monuments of the dead, burnt the 
beautiful monaſtery of Icolmkill, that repo- 
ſitory of manuſcripts and records, that ſeat 
of the Muſes and nurſery of the learned: 
It is now no more than a pendicle of a farm 
poſſeſſed by a tenant of the Duke of Argyle; 
the nobleſt ſtones, carv'd in the moſt curi- 
ous manner, are now to be found among 
the dykes and encloſures : It conſtitutes a 

art of the pariſh of Roſs, at the ſouthern 
end of Mull, of which laſt place you have 
given an erroneous account, when you ſay 
Page 320. *© The iſle of Mull is perhaps 
in extent, the third of the Hebrides, it is 
«© not broken by waters or ſhot into pro- 
«© montories, but is a ſolid and compact 
«© maſs, of breadth nearly equal to its 
* length.—< I am willing to eſtimate it at 
* about zoo ſquare miles. So that accor- 
ding to you, the length of the iſle of Mull 
may be 15 mules, and one third i, e 586 yards 


nearly, 


That it is longer J am poſitive, for from 

the Ferry, that ſeparates it from Lorn, to the 

Weſtern Point, is 24 computed Miles, Which 
I have paſſed over oftner than once, when 

Tutor te Collonel Dugald Campbell, 3 
| | ather 
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ather was ſheriff in thoſe parts, and ex- 
tremely kind to me: About half way TD: 
the ruinous caſtle of Aros, at which is 
water, a bay, and a promontory; three as 
to the ſouth of which water ſtands Killicro-, 
nan and Teloan, at the head of a very large 

bay, whoſe. two ſhores, the one ſtretching, 
twelve miles weſtward, and the other twenty 
miles ſouthwards, form almoſt a right angle, 
or at leaſt an angle of eighty degrees, beſides 
almoſt oppoſite to the inch the reſidence of 
Sir Allan M*Lean, the ſhore ſtretching 
ſoutherly, bends ſomewhat eaſtwardly ſo as 
to form an inward angle of about 150 de- 
grees, nor do I believe that between the 
ſhore ſtretching weſtward from Killicronan 
to Treiſniſh oppoſite to Cairnburgh, and 
that from Aros to the weſt point of Muiſh- 
niſh, over againſt Coll, there is any one part 
broader than eight miles: There are other 
inlets which might further expoſe your 

ſtrange and glaring aſſertions. 


I ſhould not have 4 ſo long on bie, 
IE it was not to ſhow what little credit is to 
be given to a man who can repreſent things 

with impunity, and in the ſecond place to 
5 draw an argument in favour of the antiquity 

of Fingal, which if compoſed ſince the Da- 

5 viſh invaſion, it is ſomewhat ſingular, that 


ſuch 


„„ 
ſuch deſolating fcenes ſhould not fo much 
as be touched at. V 


- Can any perion believe that the invaders 

got poſſeſſion of theſe without bloodſhead ? 
though many carns and obeliſks erected in 
different parts ſhow the contrary : It is like- 


wiſe reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the confla- 


gration was general, that the burning of 
Icolmkill would afford as tremendous a 
blaze by means of the Firth between it and 
Mull, as did that of the temple of Æſcu- 
lapius at Carthage, I had almoſt faid that 
of Troy by the image formed in the ſea of 
Dardanelles. 5 ) 


You ſhould have had more fenſe than to 
be prejudiced againſt a country which in 
moſt places you depreciate; you fay that 
* the ſtudents for the moſt part go hoys to 
* the Scots univerſities, and depart before 
« they are men, they carry with them little 
« fundamental knowledge, and therefore 
the ſuperſtructure cannot be lofty.” By 
fundamental knowledge I preſume you mean 
Shakeſpear's plays, in which they are cer- 
tainly not converſant, but then they are at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, adepts in the 
whole variety of grammar, can turn a piece 
of Engliſh into good Latin and vice _ ; 
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. 
well acquainted with proſody, ; and al | the . 
kinds of verſification; the grammar ſchools 
are generally well ſupplied with men ex- 


tremely well ſkilled in claſſical learning, 
and in their buſineſs they are diligent and 


laborious. 


You fay © Men bred in the univerſities 
* of Scotland, cannot be expected to be 
often decorated with the Taletidpnits of 
« ornamental erudition, but they obtain a 
«© mediocrity of knowledge, between learn- 
ing and ignorance, not inadequate to the 
1% purpoſes of common life; which is I be- 
% heve very widely diffuſed among them, 
“ and which countenanced in general by a 
national combination ſo inviduous that 
their friends cannot defend it, and actu- 
«« ated in particulars, by a ſpirit of enter- 
C prize ſo vigorous, that their enemies are 
< conſtrained to praiſe it, enables them to 
„ make their way to employment, riches, 
e . ED 


lere, Sir, might be room for a lecture 
to explain your meaning, and ſufficient ſub- 
ject to employ two cavillers for hours; was 
I to interpret it, perhaps I ſhould Pa but 
_ a ſorry compliment either to the depth of 

| your 


— : 


the name of learned. 


1 
4551 judgment, or to the goodneſs of your 
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But what do you mean by the fplendours 


of ornamental erudition: If you mean a 


man of learning, then there are many in Scot- 
land, who underſtand, one thing well, and 
has ſuch a general knowledge of other things 


as to yield ſatisfaction to himſelf, and be 


agreeable to thoſe with whom he conver- 


ſes : The inſtitution of univerſities favours 


this definition, which if not a juſt one, T 
am afraid. you will be obliged to renounce 


* 


But what is your mighty learning ; per- 


haps an acquaintance with Shakefpear's 
plays, and a ſtudy of the Engliſh language, 


ſo as to compile a dictionary under the patron- 


age of a ſtage player, a taſk to which many 


were more adequate as more fully maſters of 


the different tongues whereof the Englifh is 


compoſed. 


The body of the Engliſh language is Ger- 
man: The generality of words in one ſylla- 


ble are from thence, as are ſome of two, but 


very few of three, leſs of four, and not one 


of five; almoſt all the words ending in ion as 
action, creation, diviſion, are from the 


Latin z 
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Latin; words ending in ty are under the 
ſame predicament, as cavity, gravity, divi- 
ſibility: The moſt part of the wor 8 in or 
are alſo from the Latin or French: A proper 
knowledge of theſe and the Greek would 
enable a man to do fully as much as you 
have done, while an acquaintance with the 
Hebrew, the Spaniſh, Portugueze and Celtic 
or Earſa, would aſſiſt him to do much more, 
and after all what is the knowledge of the 
Engliſh language, to that of the Sciences, or 
if you will to that of claſſical learning: I have 
hn acquainted with people who knew the 
Engliſh poets well, and yet were not maſters 
of 100 Greek or Latin lines: If a deep ſearch 
into mathematical learning conſtitues a real 
ſcholar, then Scotland has produced a Na- 
pier the inventor of logarathims, a Keil and 
a M*Laurin, which laſt underſtood the 
French and Latin ſo well as to coreſpond 
in thoſe with Doctor Celſius, profeſſor or 
mathematics at Upſal, and with M. de Cla- 
irault and M de Maupertuis, who commu- 
nicated to him their progreſs in meaſuring, 
anno 1736, a degree of the Meridian ſo near 
the pole as Torneo in Sweden: To him no- 
thing was difficult if within the reach of the 
human underſtanding, and in conſequence of 
this correſpondence, and the Data ſent him 
from theſe great men, he about three rok 
before 
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before his death, though in a langullbing 
condition, computed the axis of the equator 
to be to that of the poles as 122 to 121 
nearly: How much he was maſter of the 
Latin may be ſeen in his Gecmetria Organ- 
ica, which he dedicated to Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, whoſe knowledge of men and of 
things, and unconfined goodneſs of heart 


would not ſuffer him to ſpeak in the peeviſh 
männer you have done; if a profound 


knowledge of the facred ſcriptures proclaim 
a man learned, there are' many ſuch at this 
day in Scotland, as Dr. Patrick Cumming, 
Dr. Henry, Dr. Wiſeheart, Dr. Plender- 
leith, and Mr. James Naſmith ; in experi- 
mental and moral philoſophy, and all the 
branches of phyſic, the univerſities of Scot- 
land are univerſally admired ; if tranſlation 
be an accompliſhment, then Scotland can 
boaſt of two tranſlators, viz George Bu- 


chanan and Dr. Arthur Johnſton, who 
-wrote the Latin tongue in all the elegance 


of the Auguſtan age, and in the ſeveral 


kinds of verſe uſed by the Greek and Latin 


oets : I have known men in Scotland who 
could explain a claflic author with any in 
the world, and if the juſtneſs of tranſlation 
is more to be conſidered than the ſtyle, then 
the verſion of Virgil by Dr. Gavin Douglaſs, 


Biſhop of Dunkeld, anno 1520 is prefera- 
| 1 


1) 
ble to that of Trapp, of Pitt, or of Whar- 
ton! 0 


I am ſorry to find you advancing that the 

cathedral of Glaſgow was the only one left 
ſtanding in the rage of reformation” ſince 
the cathedral of St. Giles at Edinburgh is 

{till whole and entire; it will readily be al- 
lowed that the ſeizing on church lands was 
the occaſion of letting cathedrals go to de- 
cay, but that. the reformers pulled them 
down is in great part erroneous ; many of 


= © theſe , were very antient, that of Glaſgow 


was built! in 1135, and that of Dumferling | 
in 1057. by Malcolm Kenmore, 1. e. Mal- 
colm the Great, in whoſe time, and not be- 
fore, the Englith language and titles of dig- 
nity were introduced into Scotland: He had 
been an exile from his native country, even 
when a child at'the breaſt, but being ne- 
hew to the Earl of Northumberland, he 
ad a liberal education and was trained up 
at the court of Edward the confeſſor, where 
he had occaſion to be acquainted with the 
Duke of Normandy, afterward known by 
the name of William the Conqueror. While 
at Weſtminſter School he was frequently 
with the royal family, and being reſtored 
to the throne by the aſſiſtance of the En- 
glich, he 1 in gratitude married Margaret the 
. 2 n 
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ſiſter of Edgar Atheling, a woman every 
way brilliant in her character, and glorious 

in the goodneſs of her heart, * ſhe was a 
bleſſing to the Scots and Engliſn in her life 
time, and was in a manner adored by them 
both: She ſaved many of the latter from 
horror and all the devaſtations of conqueſt, 
and as to the former, ſhe erected manufac- 
tures and ſchools ; her memory is ſtill in the 
higheſt veneration, Margaret (a pearl) is 
the moſt frequent name in North Britain, 
and the paſſage over an arm of the ſea called 
9 Queen's Ferry, has its appellation from 
ner. ; | | 


It is evident thro' your book, that you 
are neither a friend to North Britain nor her 
ſons; tho' no man ought to be an enemy 
to acountry, leaſt heſhould become an enemy 
to truth, the ready way of becoming a ſtran- 
ger to the pleaſing entertainment ariſing 
from a good conſcience : how ungrateful 
the taſk to heighten the defects of a country, 
depreciate their ſeminaries of learning, and 
deprive them of the honour of an epic poem, 
little inferior to that of Dante the Italian, 
or Camouens the Portugueze. How un- 
fortunate for our character, not to pry 
into the advantages the ifles might be of to 

e | the 
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des my Liſe of William the Conqueror, p. 157, 
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the main land, or not to account for the 
frequent impreſſion made by theſe iſlanders 
upon the ſtate: In this I beg leave to point 
out ſome of your defects, which are but too 
numerous and glaring not to be adverted 


In your perambulation PI the eaſt 

| coaſt of Scotland, you have taken notice 
of trifles, and paſſed over things of moment; 
the ecchoing grove in the neighbourhood of 
Aberbrothw ick has eluded you, as have the 
me ſalmon rivers and ſtately bridges built 
over them: Gardens, plantations of timber, 
nay woods have eſcaped you, and as for 
Murray a moſt plentiful country, abound- 
ing with wheat and bleſſed with an inexhauſt- 

ible fiſhery, you have ſaid but little, tho 
three ſtately ſtructures, viz. Elgin, Kinloſs, 
and Pluſcardy can be traced out, and a very 
high obeliſk in commemoration of the de- 
feat of the Danes be ſtill ſtanding, yet all 
theſe gave place to the incident of being on 
the road where Macbeth met the witches, 
who predicted hisadvancement to the throne? 
this laſt is a diſcovery which J really believe 
no mortal found out but yourſelf : It ſeems 
witchcraft is the ſame in all ages, ſince the 
ſorcerers who met Macbeth uſed the ſame 
articles of enchantment as did Medea about 
| 2090 
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2000 years before Macheth was born. In 
Murray are more gentlemens ſeats built of 
free ſtone and of conſiderable antiquity, 
than in any other county of the ſame ex- 
tent, and at Naim where is a good har- 
. 2 fine ſalmon river and the remains 
of a caſtle, there are vaſt mountains of ſand, 
which were covered much about the time 
vrhen thoſe of Goodwin began. Could you 
have vouchſafed to give an account of the 
riſe of fort George at Ar derſeir, it would 
not have been ill- timed, as it is built after 
the mode] of DR TT amen 


From the earlieſt period; a caſtle was 
thought to be abſolutely neceſſary at Inver- 
neſs, and accordingly it continued on one 
ſpot, till Oliver Cromwell blew it up, and 
erected another near the harbour; at the 
reſtoration this was pulled down and the 
old one being rebuilt, continued to be aug- 
mented with many out-works at a vaſt ex- 
pence, particularly in 1732, till the 18th of 
March 1746, when major George Grant 
ſurrendered it into the hands of the young 
chevalier, who ordered * works to be 
blown up. 


After the battle of C ulloden, the Duke | 
of Cumber land ſaw the impropriety, of 
. 5 re- building 


( WW } 

; o-building: a fort at Inverneſs, though * 
approved the erecting of one at Arderſeir, 
oppoſite to Roſſmarkney in Roſsſhire, be- 
tween which places is a gutt two miles over, 


beginning at the great ſea At OM be- 
tween Nee ay and Scotland. 


I your way to fort Auguitinis, you paſſed 
over or at leaſt nigh to the ſpot, wh; the 
clans of M Donald and Frazer fought al- 
moſt to their mutual extinction ; tho! this 
battle be taken notice of in our annals, yet 
the cauſe of the broil is not hinted at, and 

et the ſame is acknowledged by the deſcend- 


ants of both familes. 


The younger Clanranald was married to 
a daughter of Lord Lovat, whom maternal 
fondneſs kept in Morwich in the Aird, till 
ſhe ſhould be delivered of her firſt child. 
She brought forth a ſon, and in the mean 
time her huſband died; ſome years after 
Lord Lovat demanded the eſtate for his 
grandſon; the M* Donald's refuſed to ad- 
mit the claim, alledging that the child of 
the marriage had died, and that they did 
not chuſe a Chieftain, a Frazer, and an im- 
poſtor. As Clanranald was poſſeſſed of 
lands, viz. Knoidart and Moidart upon 


the continent, ſo it was judged, theſe could 
be 
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be eaſily ſeized: Each clan armed in ſupport: 
of the right contended for, and the M. Do- 
nalds of Glengary and Keppock joined thoſe 
of Clanranald, who are certainly the laſt 
branch from the Lord of the Ifles : All theſe. 
marched to the diſtrict of Stratherrick in 
order to ſave their own lands from becom 
ing the ſcene of action: On the 15 of July, 
1 544K during the minority of an infant 
Queen, and the diſtracted condition of the 
Kingdom, governed by a ſtranger, a Regent, 
a Princeſs, unacquainted with our language, 
our cuſtoms, and our laws, they came in 
ſight of each other at a common 12 miles 
from Inverneſs : A champion of the Fra- 
zers, marched out to challenge the Hoſt of 
the M Donalds to ſingle Combat: A cham- 
pion of theſe walked out to meet him: They 
accordingly met half way between the Lines, 
faluted each other with their bonnets and a 
flouriſh of their ſwords, which being over 
they entered upon action, now out, now in, 
now here, now there, ſhifting in their turn, 
while the reſpective Clans ftood almoſt mo- 
tionleſs, and anxious for the event: After 
an hour's conteſt, M Donald prevailed, and 
taking out the dead man's heart, fixed it upon 
a pole, and moved forward, while it was 
bleeding and the Clans began to follow: 
The Frazers no way intimated, ſtood their 


ground 
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Ground, and ſuſtained as terrible an onſett as 


is to be found in the Iliad; they fought 


almoſt to the extirpation of each other, and 
the ſhattered remains retired each to their 
reſpective homes: Among the killed on the 


ſiide of the Frazers were eighty new married 


men, each of whoſe widows in a'few 
months after, Fe denn forth a Jon. 


Tis carpciling you Ad mot andes we r 
account for the frequent diſturbances given 
by the Iſlanders to the Kings of Scotland, 
as the ſame is but gently touched at, not- 
re 2 cauſe be every _y ob- 


vious. 


The Lord (i. b Theard) of Ser; Iland, 
was in a manner King thereof, and the 
people ſeeing none greater, were inſenſibly 
led to reverence him the more: The deſcend- 
ants from his family were daily about him, 
honoured him as their head and ſupport: 


Their vicinity to the main land, gave them 
an opportunity to croſs. over unexpectedly, 


and even to advance far into the country, 


before a proper force could be raifed to make. 


head againſt them. One of theſe incurſions 
gave. riſe. to the family of Douglaſs, anno 
767, when Donald Bane, i. e. White came 


with numerous forces from the weſtern. iſles, 
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and was encountered by Soluathius then 
King of Scotland, whom he almoſt routed: 
A man of uncommon proweſs rallied ſome of 
thefugitives atadiſtance, returned with thele 
to the charge, and wreſted the victory out of 
the hands of the conqueror when all was over, 
-and the particulars of the action were laid be- 

fore the King, he deſired to ſee the man who 
had been the deliverer of his country : On 
this one pointed at him ſaying Sholto Dou- 
glaſs, (fee that black grey man) from thence 
replied the King, that ſhall be his name. 


From their nighneſs to each other, the 
inhabitants are jealous, and ſeverally trained 
up to arms; it being a maxim with them, 
that to ſecure peace, one ought to be always 
Prepared for war: The tract of land from 
the north point of Lewis to the ſouthern ex- 


tremity of ſouth Uiſtis about 120 computed |, 


miles, forming in a manner one iſland, tho' in 
three different places there is a channel, in 
which the ſea ebbs and flows twice in 24 
hours; the whole is about twelve miles over 

at a medium and poſſeſſed by diſtinct families, 
Lewis by the M Kenzies and M Leods which 
laſt poſſeſs Harris 12 miles long, part of north 
Uiſt 24 miles long, the other part is the 
property of the M Donalds, as is ſoutn 
Uiſt, an iſle equally long: 8 : 
q 4. - whic 
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which 1s among the beſtin the Britiſh empire: . 
Before the Union they received Wines from 
France in exchange for their black cattle, 
and at the eaſieſt rate: But you have been 
in few iſles and ſome of theſe inconſiderable, 
manifeſting your credulity in every page. 
You ſay the iſle of Mull is filled with 
MLeans, whereas three fourths of it belongs 
to the Duke of Argyl, the name of the 
{ſteward and principal taxmen is Campbell, 
contains three pariſhes, whereof Ulva, Scaffa, 
Gometra, Inch, Calva, Carnburgh and 
Jona, are conſtiuent parts, and the inhabi- 
tants may be oo 


Alas, you have not been deſirous to de- 
tect the falſhoods that ffattered your vanity, 
your account of the Scots Earſe being groſſly 
ſophiſtical; you ſay it never was a written 
language or a cultivated tongue as the Welſh 
and Iriſh are; poor man, the Earſe and Iriſh 
were originally the ſame, and now differ 
only in dialect, there are Iriſh or Earſe ma- 
nuſcripts to be had both in Paris and in 
Rome, where the deficiencies of our own 
annals occaſioned by the invaſion of Foreign- 
ers, and inteſtine broils, are amply ſupplied, 
from Tacitus tis evident that the Galdeach 
or ſpeakers of the Earſe, were a nation which 
knew the uſe of writing, the deeds of their 

e 892 anceſtors, 
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aneeſtors, the actions of their neighbours, 
of the Iriſh, the Germans and others upon 
the continent ; the feint ghmmerings of a 
battle, fought on the dechvity of Mount 
Grampus, ariſing from the name Munrou- 
man Moor, and the tradition of a terrible 
ſlaughter being once upon it, are amply - 
cleared up by the Roman hiſtorian : The 
heroic expreſſion of Galgacus is generouſly 
recorded, © As you advance into the field 
* think on your anceſtors, look forward 
* on your poſterity ?” the genius of the 
times is ſet forth in all their ghaſtly attire : 
Sint omnes jugulati being the ſentence of 
the conqueror upon the captives whenever 
ariy new priſoners were brought 1 in. 


Every nation has ſigns for preſerving the 
memory of paſt tranſactions; the Egyptians 
had their hieroglyphics, the Chineſe and 
Tartars their characters, which made up 
an alphabet at laſt, for writing and the 

matter on which it was impreſſed, had its 
formation, its birth, its infancy, nonage 
and maturity ; the Indians themſelves have 
their ſymbols to perpetuate. Was any per- 
fon to enter a Huſkanawed Penn, the chief 
.would ſhew ranged pieces of wood, deſcri- 
bing the deeds of his anceſtors, perhaps for 
300 years back; If any of them killed a 


wild 5 


> 
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wild beaſt, the ſame would be cut out ſo as 
to be diſtinguiſhed, and the age of the war- 
rior marked by notches, 8059 oſe one f 
their Prieſt's ſhould come to England and 
learn to write, would he not be able to con- 
vey his meaning in Engliſh characters. 
Every mortal knows the i de may be 
wrote in theſe, as Samuel and other names. 
I own that the Engliſh alphabet, firſt uſed 
by the Romans after the — of Troy 
is a noble improvement, ſince every one of 


its letters is expreſſed either in one breath, 
or at moſt in one ſhort ſyllable, whereas 


thoſe of the Hebrew and Greek are moſtly 
ſounded in two ſyllables, and ſometimes in 
three: Strange that you will not allow as 
much ſagacity to the ſpeakers of Earſe as to 
the indians, eſpecially as there was a Chriſt- 
ian ſemmary among them; as alſo. men of 
learning and probity : Can a man be inter- 
pres vigilantiſſimus, and yet unable to write 
or preach in his mother tongue? 00s 


language 18 nable if rightly underſtood, 


If the Earſe was the language of the Scots 
in time of Columbus anno 565, and the Latin 
language was taught at that time, it follows 
that the Earſe was written, ſince no dead 
language can be acquired but by comparing 
it With the living: This method was pre- 
7 | ſcribed 
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ſcribed by Cicero to his ſon Marc, and is 
every where adopted ; nay the readieſt way 


to learn a living language is by reciprocal 


tranſlation : For my part I cannot look up- 
on the fifth and ſixth century as ages of to- 
tal darkneſs, for there were good poets, pi- 
ous divines, and men of curioſity: On the 
14th of March 528 an eclipſe of the ſun was 
obſerved carefully from 1 o'clock till 3. On 


the 12th of July 540 was another, Which 


began about 15 minutes after 2, and at 


when nine digets were covered, ſome ftars 


became viſible and ſo continued almoft half 


an hour, when the moon had advanced three 


digits beyond the eaſtern limb of the ſun, 
they faded gradually, till abſorbed in the 


broad day light of the luminary. 


Your aſſertion that Scotchmen loved Scot- 


land better than truth is peeviſh and falſe; 


In Scotland the ſacraments are ſolemnly ad- 
miniſtered, and church diſcipline exerciſed, 
the happy effects of which appear in this, 


that fewer people come to an untimely end 
through Scotland in 30 years, than at Ty)- 


burn in one; nor can any Scotchman be 


branded with not being deſirous to detect 


falſhood, when it flatter'd his vanity except 


the Earl of Bute, and that in a matter you 


will not condemn. 
Vain 
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Vain to find the coloſſus of learning, a 
man like himſelf of a good heart, and the 
parent of a numerous offspring, he procured 
you a penſion of 3ool. a year, but in every 
thing he was miſtaken ; you being but a 
novice in ancient and modern learning, a 


weak reaſoner while your conjectures prove 


your malignity, and want of natural af- 
fection to your fellow ſubjects, whom po- 
licy and the ſacred ſcriptures denominate 


the children of our King the common father 


of us all; and as you are without natural 
affection, a crime * worthy of death,” I 
leave you with the ſecond fight, the very 
notion of which during my abode for 15 
months in the Iſles, every perſon of com- 
mon ſenſe treated as a rehck of Paganiſm 
introduced by the Danes who poſſeſſed the 
Hebrides for 160 years, a treaſure indeed, 
being ſurrounded with an inexhauſtible 
fiſhery, which might turn out to more ad- 
vantage, and he more durable, than the 
pearls of India, or the golden mines of 
Peru. => 


I cannot conclude without obſerving that 
your ill natured phraze. The Scots firſt 
took up arms againſt the royal family of 
« Hanover,” is a downright aſſertion that 
the whole part of the united kingdom called 

5 Scotland 
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Scotland - was in actual rebellion, whereas . 

there were but few, not above the hundred 

Rue; the inhabitants being Jacobite, even 
h 


e year 1715; when the friends of the 
government mu rot up in its defence, the 


Dukes of Roxburgh and Douglals, with the 
Earls of Haddington, Rothes, Leven, and 


Loudon engaged as volunteers at the action 


of Sheriffmuir, where the Earl of Iſlay, who 
died Duke of Argyl received two wounds, 
and Archibald Douglaſs Earl of Farfat 
twenty two. John the ſecond Duke of Ar- 

le commanded the King's forces, and the 

ate Duke of Argyle whoſe virtues I admi- 
ods having had the honour of being per- 


ſonally known to him, was chief Aid de 
—— on that ever memorable day. 


*. 


1 have only to add that Iam . 


the maſter in the knowledge = theſe | 


things and of the Iſles, which I with ſome 
man of temper, and ac uainted with the 
Earſe would traverſe and furvey;though” not 


decorated with the ſvndours 4 ornamental 
erudition, J yet. either in Greek, Latin, or 


in Engliſh can keep up a logomachy : at this 
erf jon, for halt an, hour with ou. 


Incipe tu doctor, vis ty contendere mecum 
Maxime ſi tu vis cupi contendere- 5 
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